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ALTHOUGH linguists were already involved 
iV in 1940 in recommending drastic changes 
in language teaching methodology in this 
country ; their views have been adopted only 
in varying degrees to conditions in teaching 
institutions and have caused some dissension 
between linguists and language teachers. 

Because little information could be found 
about what is actually taking place in the lan- 
guage study programs in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States today, and because 
it was felt that many language teachers are 
still either unaware of or unsure of the field of 
linguistics (the basic scientific study and de- 
scription of language) and the vital role that its 
application has in successful language teaching, 
a study was initiated to attempt to clarify these 
points. 

Three hundred schools were chosen at ran- 
dom from the list of four-year colleges in the 
1966 Direrectory Issue of PMLA and each was 
questioned on the following points: 1. Number 
of class meetings for instruction per week. 
2. Length of class. 3. Number of students per 
section. 4. Basis of class materials — use of 
modern structural linguistic analysis (phonetic- 
phonemic-syntactic contrasts). 5. Comments. 

6. Basic texts used (first year and second year). 

7. Oral practice (drill) in the language. 8. Drill 
materials. 9. Number of separate drill sessions 
per week, and their length. 

The results of the study are based on 234 of 
the 241 replies received by February, 1967, 
which pertained to the French language and 
were considered significant. The findings are 
arranged according to the questions as they 
appear on the questionnaire and are sum- 
marized in tables. All percentages are based on 
the total sample of 234 schools except where 
expressly indicated to the contrary. In some 
instances, the total is higher than 234 because 
some schools indicated that their courses fell 
into more than one category. The resultant 



percentages, however, have been adjusted in 
the following manner: 

Calculated percentage 
on basis of 234 schools * 

Total of calculated 100% 

percentages 

letting x= adjusted percentage on the basis of 
234 schools. 

Question 1. Class meetings per week. 



Table I 

Class Meetings per Week 



Class meetings 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Total 


Number of schools 


0 


5 


142 


77 


51 


275 


Percent 


0 


1.5 


52 


28 


18.5 


100 



“Class Meetings” do not include time spent 
either in the laboratory or in separate drill 
practice. Where contact hours in the language 
differ for first and second year courses, the usual 
practice is for first year classes to meet more 
often per week than the second year classes. 
Individual variations occur where class instruc- 
tion time depends on the amount of required 
laboratory assignments, the number of credit 
hours for the course, or where the class is of a 
tutorial nature. 

* The study herein described was initiated as partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of 
Arts in Education under the title “Some Consideration of 
Linguistics in Foreign Language Programs in Colleges 
and Universities of the United States with Special Ref- 
erence to French. 

The author is particularly indebted to Dr. J. Richard 
Reid, Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages 
at Clark University, whose sustained interest and construc- 
tive discussions helped make the entire study possible. 
The author is also indebted to Dr. Joseph C. Bentley, 
Acting Chairman of the Department of Education, who 
read the thesis in rough form. 
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PROGRAMS OF AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Question 2. Length of class. 

Of the twenty schools that fall into the cate- 
gory “other,” eight schools, or 3 percent, have 
55 minute classes, and the remaining twelve 
schools or 5 percent have classes that vary from 
58 minutes to 80 minutes. 

Question I in relation to question 2. Total class 
time per week (class meetings per week times 
length of class) . 

Those schools that fall into the category 
“other” represent a mean of 216 minutes of 
total class instruction per week. 

Question 3 . Approximate number of students 
per section. 

Those schools indicating “other” fall into two 
categories of which sixteen indicated less than 



Table IIA 

Length of Class in Minutes 



Class time 


30 


45 


50 


Other 


Total 


Number of schools 


0 


3 


213 


20 


236 


Percent 


0 


1 


91 


8 


100 



twenty students per section and two indicated 
seventy-five students or more per section. 

It is of interest to note that Georgetown 
b niversity, which indicated classes of seventy- 
five students, specifically pointed out that 
these large classes are broken up into groups of 
ten for language practice three times a week. 
They also indicated six hours of laboratory 
practice per week, in addition. 

Question 4. Are class materials clearly based on 
modern structural linguistic analysis (phonetic- 
phonemic-syntactic contrasts)? 

In responding to this question some schools 
indicated that first and second year courses 
are not treated in the same manner and in 
some cases it seems to depend upon the indi- 
vidual instructors involved. One school indi- 
cated uncertainty whether to check “no” or 
“partially,” but the comment (question 5) was 
such that a clear answer of no would have been 
justified. 

Although eighty schools replied affirma- 
tively to this question, eleven of these same 
schools indicated that in addition they have 



Table II B 

Total Class Time per Week in Minutes 



Class time 


100 


150 


200 250 


350 


Other 


Total 


Number of schools 


3 


134 


70 42 


3 


20 


272 


Percent 


1 


49 


26 15 


1 


8 


100 








Table III 










Approximate Number of Students per Section 






No. of students 


20 


25 


30 40 


50 


Other 


Total 


Number of schools 


110 


48 


48 6 


2 


18 


232 


Percent 


47 


21 


21 3 


1 


7 


100 








Table IV 








Class Materials Lased 


on Modern Structural Linguistic Analysis 




Response 


Yes 




No Partially 


Unsure 


Not indicated 


Total 


Number of schools 


80 




30 122 


8 


9 


249 


Percent 


32 




12 49 


3 


4 


100 
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courses that are based only partially on the 
use of such materials. A response of “partially,” 
therefore, includes schools that are using ma- 
terials based on modern structural linguistic 
analysis for some courses only, and others which 
are only partially using such materials for all 
courses. 

Question 5. Comments (in relation to class 
materials). 

Of those schools reporting that their class 
materials are clearly based on modern struc- 
tural linguistic analysis, it is doubtful that 
some understood the question at all. For 
example, one comment was made to the effect 
that the problem is to find enough time to do 
the “contrast” and suggests postponing the 
“analysis” to the second level. The very essence 
of applying modern linguistic analysis is ex- 
actly that of making the most efficient use of 
time. The student is not expected to make the 
contrasts or analyses himself — that is in the 
realm of the linguist who then makes it pos- 
sible to prepare the materials with these points 
already synthesized, to the end that both the 
teaching and learning of language skills are 
facilitated. 

Another remark that appears to denote a 
common difficulty is that the text presently 
used in beginning classes is entirely “direct 
method,” but since there is so little time in 
class, some explanations are made in Engli.sh 
(though kept to a minimum). This respondent 
suggests a change of text “since it contains too 
much to cover in a class meeting three times a 
week with only one laboratory per week.” (One 
possible solution to the problem raised here is 
precisely the use of small drill groups which 
would “cover” the required material and offer 
the student invaluable practice in using the 
language. This, of course, can present difficul- 
ties in scheduling, but those schools which 
believe in these methods have been able to 
surmount these difficulties. For example, Clark 
University and Georgetown University specifi- 
cally mention the use of the small drill session — 
of not more than 10 students — for the purpose 
of individual language practice which cannot, 
of necessity, take place in the large classroom. 

Frequently the comment refers to the text 
being used and this will be discussed in relation 



to question 6. Several schools noted that they 
intend to change their methods and materials 
to a more linguistically oriented approach by 
1967-68. There were also several responses 
denoting regret that good intermediate level 
materials and texts presented on a structural 
linguistic basis are not yet available. 
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to the fourth question, one sometimes detects 
an almost belligerent attitude. “We definitely 
do not use structural linguistic methods” was 
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audio-visual method, as used at the Alliance 
Frangaise of Paris.” This particular respondent 
explained even further that at his school they 
“avoid busywork of makeshift audio-lingual 
method and carefully integrate both class and 
laboratory work audio-visually.” 

Another commented that in his opinion the 
modern scientific approach is entirely unneces- 



sary in first and second year courses. Since 
these are the courses where language qua lan- 
guage is usually taught and where the “scien- 
tific approach” is specifically applicable, this 
respondent is clearly in disagreement with most 
professional linguists. 

Other colleges reported the use or non-use of 
linguistic materials according to the texts being 
used. One school reported that its text does not 
provide for any contrastive analysis of English 
and French. However, this school offers a 
special course entitled “The Structure of 
French” devoted entirely to the contrastive 
analysis of the two languages. (It should be 
kept in mind that the question concerns not the 
teaching of linguistics, but the teaching of a for- 
eign language with materials that are linguisti- 
cally oriented.) 

Another commented that “the books do not 



give it this way entirely, ... I myself let them 
[the students] deduce the grammar (what there 
is) by having them observe and memorize.” 

One questionnaire that was not checked as to 
materials being used, did, however, contain the 
comment that their classes do not have “linguis- 
tic small drill groups.” 

Many of those who checked “partially” ap- 
peared to be quite candid, but the responses 
varied from quite certain and knowledgeable to 
very uncertain and confused as to the signifi- 
cance of linguistics in language teaching. 
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Some of the more meaningful comments were 
as follows: 1. We try to be as up to date in 
method as possible. This involves re-education 
of teachers as well as reorganization of ma- 
terials. 2. Our second year text is primarily 
traditional in its orientation, although some of 
the drills in the accompanying workbook show 
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that reading (in complete books of contempor- 
ary authors) occupies over half the time in the 
second year. 3. We have several people teaching 
French; some are better trained in linguistics 
than others. 4. Clearly based on as many ap- 
proaches as we can base th“m. Students are 
taught to speak, hear and understand, but they 
are literate, as well. 5. Publishers of texts are 
now aware of the importance of the structural 
approach — but seem to be afraid of going all the 
way. They fear the results of such a drastic and 
sudden change in the appearance of the for- 
mat, etc. and too, many, many teachers are yet 
almost totally ignorant of what this [linguistics] 
is, and are therefore opposed to it. 6. We are 
presently undergoing sweeping curriculum re- 
forms and reevaluating language objectives for 
these very courses. 7. We are presently in a 
transitional stage, moving in the direction of 
linguistically oriented materials. 8. Instructors 
are aware — but systematic application or 
otherwise depends on the individual teacher. 

Typical of the comments which indicate a 



lack of appreciation for linguistic materials are 
the following: 1. We try to use the modem ap- 
proach and the traditional, too. We like French 
very much. 2. Personally, I loathe the current 
linguistic jargon! 3. We do not use the foreig 
language exclusively; most times we give in- 
structions and explanations in English. 1 



xvxany Ox me comments SUggcSucd tacit tnc 



methods and materials varied with the in- 
dividual teachers and texts. Several schools 
indicated that their teachers have prepared and 
are using their own texts — some of which are 
due to be published in 1967. 

Of those responses that indicated “unsure” 
to question 4, the following comment is prob- 
ably the most frank if not the most typical: 
“Having heard a number of papers on the so- 
called ‘linguistic’ approach, I’m still not sure if 
I know what it means.” 



Question 6 , Basic text used. (Only those texts 
being used by more than 10 percent of the 
schools are considered in Tables V A and V B). 

The basic texts being used in the first year 
courses where one text suffices are less diverse 
than those in the second year courses where 
both review grammars and readers are in use. 
Very often more than one basic text is used in 



1 This respondent apparently equates linguistic materials 
with exclusive use of the foreign language. 



Table V A 

First Year Textbooks 



Author 


Title 


No. of schools 


Percent use 


Harris-LdvSque 


Basic Conversational French 


59 


25 


Lenard 


Parole et Pensie 


29 


12 


Brown 


French: Listening, Speaking, Reading, Writing 


28 


12 



Table V B 

Second Year Textbooks 


Author 


Title 


No. of schools 


Percent use 


Harris-Levequc 


Intermediate Conversational French 


33 


14 


M ondelli-Frangois 


French Conversational Review Grammar 


32 


14 
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the intermediate courses. These include various 
review grammars of both a conversational and 
literary style as well as several readers with 
grammatical exercises and drill materials. The 
intermediate courses also include texts that are 
principally aimed at introducing I rench litera- 
ture and culture. 

Aside from the five texts listed in Tables V A 
and B, the use of all other texts is sporadic, 
with many books being used by only one school. 
Several schools indicated a change of text con- 
templated for 1967-68. 



Question 4 in relation to question 6. Are class 
materials clearly based on modern structural 
linguistic analysis in reference to the basic texts 
being used? (Only those texts being used by 
more than 10 percent of the schools are con- 
sidered in Table VI.) 

It is of inteiest to note that numerous re- 
sponses to question 4 referred to the texts being 
used as verification that materials either are or 
are not based on modern structural linguistic 
analysis. What makes this confusing, however, 
is that some teachers judge the same texts quite 
differently with respect to their interpretation 
of linguistic orientation. It was not at all un- 
usual to have the remark “see texts for verifica- 
tion” following either a positive or negative 
response to question 4 — when in fact *he same 
texts are being used. 

In general, if the text is linguistically 
oriented, the classes tend to follow the text and 
therefore use (even if inadvertently) linguistic 
materials and methods. However, if the text is 
more traditional in its exposition, it is less 
general for the teacher to make the changes or 
modifications necessary for the preparation of 



linguistic materials. In some cases, however, 
where the questionnaire was checked to indicate 
either positive or partial use of materials and 
methods based on modern structural linguistic 
analysis and where the texts being used might 
not otherwise warrant such a conclusion, com- 
ments were added to the effect that the teachers 
do supplement the material in the basic text 
with drills, phonetic material, etc. 

One school commented that its first-year text 
(Brown) is based to a large extent, if somewhat 
unsystematically, on linguistic principles, al- 
though its second year text is primarily tradi- 
tional in its orientation. This remark was 
similar to eight others where Brown is being 
used in the first year course. 

Question 5 in relation to question 6. Comments 
concerning texts being used. 

There was one comment that “so far second 
year texts are less well adapted to structural 
linguistic analysis without loss of content 
(vocabulary and advanced structures) which 
constitutes the major weakness of conversa- 
tional review texts.” There were several com- 
ments to the effect that while the texts used are 
not “clearly” based on modern structural lin- 
guistic analysis, insofar as they are, it is at- 
tempted to use these methods. Another com- 
ment was that “our texts are not completely 
satisfactory from this standpoint, but they 
have the advantage of a kind of middle-of-the- 
road approach of which I and most of my col- 
leagues approve.” 

The following comment is typical of the 
teacher who seems unsure as to what actually 
constitutes the use of linguistics in language 
teaching and learning: If you are familiar with 
the texts [in this case Fraser, Squair and Parker: 



Table VI 

Class Materials Based on Linguistic Analysis 



Text 


Yes 


No 


Partially 


Unsure 


Not checked 


Brown 


14 


0 


13 


0 


1 


Harris-L£v6que 

Lenard 


17 

9 


4 

4 


34 

15 


1 

1 


6 

0 


Harris-Levfique 

Mondelli-Frangois 


7 

10 


1 

4 


22 

16 


1 

1 


2 

1 



